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Colorful Seventh Packaging Conference, March 23-26 
Is Next Event on Association’s Spring Calendar 


Varied Sessions to Feature Conference Running Concurrently With AMA 
Packaging, Packing and Shipping Exposition 





lramed in the background of six 
previous conferences and expositions, 
the Seventh Packaging, Packing and 
Shipping Conference and [xposition, 
the most colorful event appearing on 
the AMA calendar, will be opened on 
March 23 to run for four days to 
March 26 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

This year the Association has planned 
an ambitious series of meetings cover- 
ing a wide range of packaging, packing 
and shipping topics which will be dis- 
cussed by well-qualified individuals in 
each field. 

Sessions on package design, materi- 
als, bulk packing, packaging machinery 
and packing and shipping have been in- 
cluded in the agenda of the conference. 

The Packaging Conference has a 
reputation for improving each year 
that it is held, and an examination of 
the final program indicates that in 1937 
the old traditions of high standards will 
once again be put to shame. 


Group Interest 


Principal feature of the 1937 con- 
ference will be the well-defined lines 
between the activities of the various 
interests—such as packaging, packing, 
shipping. Though caste will not be 
too much in evidence, the special group 
interests will be served with special 
sessions. Bulk packing people will, 
for example, have sessions of their 
own, which will run concurrently with 
those framed for the interest of pack- 
aging materials people. 

Many months in the making, the 
program is somewhat more diverse than 
those of former years, and has been 
built up through hundreds of sugges- 
tions received either from now existing 
committees or from persons who at- 
tended previous conferences. 

The conference will open with a ses- 
sion on package design on Tuesday, 
February 26, at which A. C. Michener 
of John Morrell & Co. and Gustav Jen- 
sen, New York designer, will describe 
the redesigning of John Morrell Co.’s 
new family of packages. This will be 
followed by a talk by Lita Bane, Direc- 
tor of Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who will speak on 
“Packaging for Women Customers.” 








At a luncheon on Tuesday, Irwin D. 
Wolf, Vice President of Kaufmann’s 
Department Stores, Pittsburgh, will 
give an address on “Influences of Re- 
cent Legislation on Packaging Trends.” 
On Tuesday afternoon, W. F. Deveneau 
of the Breskin and Charlton Publishing 
Corporation will speak on ““Weak Spots 
in Package Planning.” 


Materials Session 


The packaging materials session and 
the bulk packaging session will be 
opened concurrently on Wednesday 
morning. With C. Bb. Larrabee, Man- 
aging I:ditor, Printers’ Ink Publica- 
tions, presiding, the former session will 
open with a talk on ‘“‘What’s Ahead 
in Plastics Packaging,’ by Benjamin 
F. Connor, Plastics Division, Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company. This 
will be followed by a discussion of 
“Special Packaging Materials” by A. V. 
Shannon, Director of Research, Riegel 
Paper Corporation. “Significant De- 
velopments in Packaging Materials” 
will be the title of an address by Paul 
Ressinger of Chicago. 

R. W. Lahey of the American Cyana- 
mid Company will preside at the bulk 
packaging session, which will consider 
such subjects as the handling of 
hazardous articles, drums and bays. 

Also running concurrently will be 
the sessions on packaging machinery 
and packing and shipping on Thursday. 
Talks will be heard on such subjects 
as “Coordinating the Work of Designer 
and Production Manager,” “Adhe- 
sives,” “The Service Charge,” ete. 


Reprints Available 


Some 80 reprints of the article on 
General I¢lectric’s Business Interneship 
Course which appeared in the Novem- 
ber issue of Personnel are in stock at 
AMA headquarters. Interest in this 
particular article was such that reprints 
of it had to be made for companies wish- 
ing to distribute it through their or- 
ganizations in large quantities. The 
remaining stock will be made available 


| to the membership at 20 cents a copy. 








PART OF JORDAN TALK IN 
MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
Dr. Virgil Jordan, President of 

the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, in his address before 
AMA’s Conference on Industrial 
Relations, was forced because of 
lack of time to omit that portion 
of his talk containing recommen- 
dations as to management's best 
course of action in meeting cer- 
tain inimical forces. 


Interest in Dr. Jordan’s paper 
has been so great that we have 
printed the part omitted in his 
talk in the February number of 
The Management Review as a 
“Current Comment.” Meanwhile, 
the address in its entirety has been 
sent to the printer and will be dis- 
tributed to the membership as 
quickly as possible. 











INSURANCE PLANS 
ALMOST COMPLETE 


Though scheduled to take place in 
the far distant month of May, details 
of the Insurance Conference program 
are almost completed, according to 
T. W. Dinlocker, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of SKI Industries, Inc., Vice 
President of the Insurance Division, 
and H. L. Stone, Insurance Manager 
of the National City Realty Corpora- 
tion, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The meeting is slated for May 
25-26 at Atlantic City. 


Post Business Conditions 


Many members of the AMA make it 
a practice each month to post the Busi- 
ness Conditions and Forecasts, which is 
printed on the inside pages of this News 
Letter, on the office bulletin board or in 
some other prominent place. This is an 
excellent idea, and a furtherance of it 
is certainly desirable. 

If such a practice is not already being 
carried out in your firm, it would be well 
to institute it. And why not start with 
this very issue? Clerks, accountants, 
bookkeepers, junior executives, super- 
visors and many other types of office 
workers will find this concise and easily 
read statement of business conditions to 
be helpful and interesting. 
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900 Industrial Relations Executives Attend Sessions 
Of 15th Annual Personnel Conference at 
Philadelphia 


Outdoing its own tradition for high 
standards as to subject material, speak- 
ers, and attendance, the Annual Per- 
sonnel Conference of the American 
Management Association was held in 
Philadelphia at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel on February 9-10-11 with a 
record registration of 900 personnel 
and industrial relations executives. 

Easily taking its place among the 
most successful AMA conferences of 
past years, the meeting proceeded 
through three days of packed meeting 
rooms, eminent speakers, and intense 
dliscussions. 

Spates First Speaker 

Opening on Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 9, with an address of welcome 
by Alvin E. Dodd, AM.\ President, the 
meeting got under way, with every 
chair taken, and heard Thomas G. 
Spates, Vice President of the Personnel 
Division of AMA, and Director of 
Industrial Relations of General Foods 
Corporation, present an address _ that 
will remain memorable in the annals of 
the Association. Mr. Spates in the 
space of less than two hours gave a 
picture of the labor relations back- 
ground so sharply drawn that, as one 
executive commented, “everything was 
settled on the first morning.” Though 


this was scarcely true, Mr. Spates pre- 
sented an address of great historical 
importance. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the 
conference concerned itself with man- 
agement attitudes toward current labor 
relations problems, methods of em- 
ployer-employee contact, and problems 
arising from social security legislation. 

C. S. Ching of the United States 
Rubber Company and Mr. Spates were 
chairmen of the two sessions on labor 
relations problems in which speakers 
such as edgar R. Perry, Labor Rela- 
tions Adviser of California; Whiting 
Williams ; I¢. S. Cowdrick ; Robert B. 
Wolf of Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany; Dr. George Taylor, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania ; 
and J. W. Dietz of the Western [lectric 
Company, Inc. discussed the existing 
labor situation. 

George S. Koch of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey’s Tax Depart- 
ment, H. A. Ehrmann of the Con- 








Planning Production Program 





Eart M. RicHARDS 





solidated [edison Company of New 
York, W. H. Winans of the Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation, and A. V. 
Miller of the New York Herald Tribune 
held a most practical session on Wed- 
nesday afternoon dealing with social 
security requirements. 

At a dinner meeting on Wednesday 
night, Dr. Virgil Jordan, President of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, gave an address which com- 
mented on “tidal movements” in eco- 
nomics and painted a picture of the 
long-term effects of economic forces. 

Compensation 

On Thursday the conference turned 
to the subjects of compensation plans 
and problems of supervision, and heard 
Stanley P. Farwell, President of the 
susiness Research Corporation; S. F. 
Shattuck and W. I. Cook of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation; W. G. 
Marshall of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; Harold F. 
Browne of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board ; Eric Nicol of the Phila- 


delphia Gas Woxks Aypypany ; Frank- 
lin J. Lunding altB ohn PP. Currie of 
the iv a Wasa 
diner of the Forgpixpii BVoolen Com- 
pany, and Merritt Lum. 





REPORT SUGGESTS 
PRODUCTION 
TOPICS 


Personnel Problems, Training and 
Production Control Listed by 
Richards For Conference 





Personnel problems of manufactur- 
ing executives, the training of skilled 
men, and production control are some 
of the subjects which will be discussed 
at the Production Conference which is 
scheduled to be held in Detroit on 
April 15-16. 

This was disclosed in a preliminary 
report on the conference filed this week 
at AMA headquarters by Earl M. Rich- 
ards, Vice President in Charge of 
AMA’s Production Division, and 
Assistant to the Vice President in 
Charge of Operations of the Republic 
Steel Corporation. 


Survey Made 


Basing his report on a thorough study 
of members’ needs, Mr. Richards has 
recommended the carrying out of a 
conference conducted strictly from the 
standpoint of the operating executive. 
He urged the inclusion of only the most 
practical subjects, and listed seven spe- 
cific topics for consideration. They are 
as follows: 

1. Means of Obtaining Better Un- 
derstanding Between Management and 
Men. 

2. Trend of Wage Systems Under 
Present-Day Labor Situaticns. 

3. The Planning and [Production 
Control Department Under Current 
Conditions. 

4. Methods of Keeping Operating 
’xecutives Informed on Plant Acti- 
vities. 

5. How Can the Training of Skilled 
Men Be Accelerated 7 

6. What Methods Should Be Em- 
ployed to Inspect Products ? 

7. How Can Maintenance Costs Be 
Controlled ? 

All of these subjects have arisen out 
of the general needs of companies. 
Production control, for example, is a 
subject on which good coverage was 
requested. During depression years 
many companies allowed this phase of 
manufacturing to slip. Now, in a 
period of more accelerated and more 
shifting operations it has taken on re- 
newed importance. 
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Bris digest covers the views of various authorities. 
not include any strictly confidential information nor specific 


advices from the sources. 
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National income fell in December for 
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titude provides a chance for prices to 
regain balance (Ilcebruary 6). 





ForEIGN TRADE 
AND 
ConbITIONS 


The raising of the discount rate by 
the Bank of France and the contracting 
of a credit in London by the French 
railroads are indications of a flight of 


13). 


capital from France (lKebruary 


Improvement in foreign trade and 


business activity resulting from = war 
preparations are two of the factors in 
the business outlook balance sheet that 


will provide stimulation (February 8). 


Commodity prices resumed their ad- 
vances in vigorous fashion during the 
second half of 1936 in the two leading 
countries of the world; namely, the 
United States and Great Britain (Feb- 
ruary 6). 





LaBor AND 
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The number of unemployed persons 
in the U. S. in December dropped below 
the 10,000,000 mark for the first time 
since recovery started; the number em- 
ployed rose to 41,817,000 from 41,170,- 
000 in November (lKebruary 13). 





Prospects continue to point to a 
spring increase in labor troubles; look- 
ing well ahead, industrial unionism is 
here to stay, and the C.I.O. will prob- 
ably be its chief standard bearer (Feb- 
ruary 1). 





Strikes are a symptom of recovery 
and prosperity; the typical experience 
is that when these uncertainties are 
dispelled, progress of the cycle may 
resume with redoubled vigor (Kebru- 
ary 6). 
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While the Presidential message on 
the Supreme Court revived fears of 
new forms of industrial and agricul- 
tural control, stocks have pushed into 
new high ground, and there is much 
cheerful business news (February 13). 


General business activity is almost 
20% above levels of a year ago; busi- 
ness expansion has developed a mo- 
mentum nearly as powerful as the de- 
cline of 1930-31 (February 15). 


Business failures in 1936 were the 


fewest since 1920, and the amount of 


liabilities involved was the smallest 


since 1919 (January 25). 





Merchants continue to prepare for a 
good spring season, manufacturers are 
busy with full order books, and both are 
looking ahead with confidence moder- 
ated only by the uncertainties in the 
labor situation (February). 





The Federal Reserve Board by de- 
flating excess reserves, has pushed the 
banks in a position where they will 


have to listen (February 6). 


Business expansion, rising employ- 
ment and prices have moved Federal 


Keserve authorities to increase re- 
serve requirements, still leaving the 
banks with ample funds to finance fur- 


ther business recovery (February 15). 


The greatest change in 1936, as far 
as reserve position of banks was con- 
cerned, was an increase of $1,126,000,- 
000 in the monetary gold stock (Janu- 
ary 25). 


A number of bank chairmen at their 
January bank meetings considered it ap- 
propriate, for the first time in eight 
years, to warn against the excesses of a 
boom (February). 





Despite temporary blow of — the 
President's Court messaze stocks have 


managed to stay up, and U. S. Steel 
has surged above par; Penny issues 
are active and higher, bonds hold 


steady (February 13). 


New issues last month 


reached the fourth highest total for the 


security 


year and brought the aggregate amount 
for 1936 to the highest figure since 1920 
(January 25). 





Steel activity has climbed to above 
8067 of capacity line; January output 
was the best for the month on record, 
and 56% ahead of a year ago (Keb- 
ruary 13) 


The volume of industrial production 
was about as far below normal in Janu- 
ary, 1937 as it was in December, 1929; 
in December of ’36 it was 5% below 
normal, after averaging 29% below 
for 7 years (February 15). 


The output of electric power contin- 
ues to exhibit an upward tendency and 
is substantially larger than a year ago 


(January 25). 


December industrial production was 
higher than 1929 monthly average though 
not equal to peak month. Recession, 
limited to the automobile and allied 
lines and flood interruptions, will lower 
January indexes (February). 





Ketail sales, except in those areas 
affected by the flood, are running above 
last year by 5% to 25% : chain stores 
appear to have lost their grip during 


In early December checks drawn in 
member banks were i1unning 20% 
higher than a year ago; the holiday 
trade lifted them to nearly 70% above; 
up to Feb. 1 they have settled again to 


The 


showed the usual decline at the year- 


movement of railway freight 


end but recovered sharply in the first 


On the average merchants expect a 
10% spring trade increase over 1936. 
Wholesale business is off to an excep- 
tional start. There are more buyers 





recovery on total retail trade (Ieb- al i shew @ > ct SS : : . placing more orders at higher prices 
ruary 13). about 20% above the hgures Ol @ | full week of January (January 25). than since 1929 (February). 
: year ago (February 15). s 
Enginecrug News-Record reports 


that the slump in public construction 
last month: offset the 71% increase in 


private undertakings, forcing engin- 
eering projects below the previous 
month and January, 1936 (lebruary 
13): 


Increased purchases, larger outputs 
of cement, and advancing volume of 
new construction, of which 50% was 
privately financed in 1936 show that 
the country is busy making up short- 
ages in durable goods (February 15). 


Building contracts in early January 
increased unseasonally, and the Dodge 
Corporation’s statisticians estimate that 
a 25% 


1937 is conservative (February). 


increase in total building for 





The 12 Federal Land Banks sold in 
1936 more than 15,000 farm properties 
compared. with 9,700 in 1935; sales 
prices were 100.9% of the value at 
which the parcels were carried on the 
books (February 6). 


According to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the coun- 
try’s greatest agricultural problem is 
disposing of surpluses that America 
can produce under normal growing con- 
ditions (January 25). 


The prospect is for a substantial in- 
crease in farm production in 1937, es- 
pecially grains, and the Department of 
(leb- 


Agriculture is encouraging it 


ruary). 





Prices are pointing up again; for 


the 1925, f 


time since farmers 
achieved parity last month with prices 


first 


ahead of prices 


15). 


of commodities sold 


on goods bought (February 








The trend of basic commodity prices 
was sharply upward during the 30 days 
ended January 15. The Guaranty Trust 
Company’s revised wholesale price in- 
dex for that date stands at 84.1, a rise 
of 3.5 points (January 25)- 


There is reason for caution after an 
average rise in staple raw materials of 
around 15% in less than three months, 
and since the middle of January the ad- 


vance has leveled out (February). 





London is playing up Canada as a 
refuge for “hot money” if the United 
States becomes unfriendly to foreign 
investors; Soviets may buy aviation 
here; Japan offers cheap machine tools 
in this market (February 13). 


Huge armaments expenditures ex- 
plain in part the curious anomaly that 
with the 1936 volume of world produc- 
tion some 15% higher than it was just 
before 1928, many of the world’s pop- 
ulation are still in a depression (Feb- 
ruary 15). 


Preliminary unofficial figures indicate 
that exports of cotton cloth for the first 
11 months of 1936 totaled 2,438,000,000 
square yards, a decline of 3% in quan- 
tity from the corresponding period in 
1935 (January 25). 


More stringent exchange regulations 
governing payment for imports in Japan 
have caused concern in other countries, 
coming at a time when trade and cur- 
rency restrictions are generally being 
lightened (February). 





That the strike cut deeply into Gen- 
cral Motors’ sales is apparent from 
records released this week; consumer 
sales dropped from 173,472 in De- 
cember to 92,998 in January; Ford and 
Chrysler have been stocking up in case 
of a like predicament (February 13). 





Nearly four million factory workers 
were engaged in making durable goods 


in December, which is only 5% less 
than we should expect under normal 
conditions of full recovery (Febru- 
ary 15). 


No other single factor, except war, 
seems capable of working such de- 
structive effects in the near future as 
possible major labor disturbances (Jan- 
uary 25). 








More workers per automobile pro- 
duced are employed than in 1929, despite 
labor-saving methods. Auto labor gets 
highest weekly and second highest hour- 
ly wages among 25 principal manufac- 
turing industries (February). 











